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Cover 


Eighteen nationalities are 
represented in the member- 
ship of Grace Lutheran 
Church (ULCA), Chicago, 
Illinois, where a unique min- 
istry among new Americans 
is in progress. Pictured is 
Miss Lillian A. Gilbertsen, 
parish worker, giving week- 
day religious instruction to a_ 
released-time class at the 
church. (See page 14 for 


story.) 
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THIS MONTH 


With the cities absorbing 
97 per cent of the popula- 
tion explosion in our coun- 
try, according to statistics, 
Lutheran Women this month 
brings stories of three inner 
city churches whose unique 
ministries proclaim new: 
horizons in American Mis- 
sions. Described in the 
stories ‘’They Really Care 
... by Bertha C. Fromble 
(page 6), ‘’Cross Roads” by 
Everett J. Jensen (page 3), 
and ‘‘Meeting the Demands 
of a New Day” by Arthur 
L. Mahr (page 14), these 
stories point up the impor- 
tance of the American Mis- 
sion work which our wom- 
en’s organizations help 
undergird with financial aid 
and prayer . . . The well- 
known radio preacher and 
Riverside Church pastor, Dr, 
Robert J. McCracken, speaks 
forcetully about the sin of 
segregation in ‘Actions Al- 
ways Speak Louder than 
Words” (page 11) . . . An- 
other means of becoming 
acquainted with the women 
of our four Churches is pro- 
vided in two articles con- 
tributed by leaders of the 
ULCW and LGSS, ‘Special 
Days’ (pages 32; 33)) ae 
Writing from Hong Kong, 
Mrs. Peng Fu in ‘’Mary‘s 
Choice’’ (page 10), offers 
spiritual enrichment for 
readers and for users of 
this month’s program topic 
“Hong Kong: Challenge to 
Mission.” 


Other churches moved : 
of downtown Seattle, but 
e Lutheran girded itself 


“Crossroads” 


by Everett J. Jensen 


NINTH AND STEWART in downtown 
attle is a crossroads. Around the 
rner, five taverns blink their neon 
ns off and on. At the Greyhound 
rminal across the street, hundreds 
me and go each day. Three blocks 
yay going up the hill starts block 
ter block of high-rise apartments. 
ywn the street lonely old men and 
ymen live in dingy rooms. From the 
mnt steps, one can see the Cloud 
om at the Camlin Hotel and can 
unt the Roosevelt, the Ben Franklin, 
> Vance, and many other of the city’s 
tter hotels. 
Crossroads. Through our door pass 
types of people. This is a city 
urch. Like so many, we are begin- 
ig to recognize this inner-city work 
one of the church’s greatest poten- 
1 mission fields. Stand at Ninth and 
>wart and realize that there are 50,- 


[The Rev. Everett J. Jensen is pastor of 
> Gethsemane Lutheran Church (Aug.) 
Seattle, Washington. 
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enewed ey to the 37, 500 unéhurehed 


William L. Pulliam, organist at Gethsemane 
Lutheran Church, Seattle, Wash. 


000 people close to you. All the other 
Lutheran churches have moved away. 
Just one mission station remains to tell 


of God’s love at the crowded cross-_ 


ways of a large metropolitan area. 


A Struggle to Decide 

It was just seventy-five years ago 
that Gethsemane Lutheran Church in 
Seattle, Washington, was founded— 
founded to minister to Swedes. It was 
easy then. They came by the hun- 
dreds from all of the sections of their 
native land to work in the forest, the 
boats, and the mines of Seattle and 
the Northwest. The Germans came, 
the Norwegians, the Finns, and the 
Danes. They all worked, caring for 
their own people. Times began to 
change. No longer were great streams 
of immigrations coming to the North- 
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west. Now were rising second and 
third generations, and they wanted to 
be Americans. 


It was a struggle to decide—people 
of the congregation had moved to the 
suburbs. They had crossed the Float- 
ing Bridge to the other side of Lake 
Washington. They had moved in many 
different directions. What to do? It 
took the church almost fifteen years to 
decide. Land was purchased in anoth- 
er area, but somehow, by the grace 
of God, the congregation under the di- 
rection of Pastor Theodore Palmer de- 
cided to remain a downtown church. 
But what to do? Their building was 
old. Their people were moving away. 
How could they adequately minister 
to a rapidly changing community? In 
faith they decided to go ahead. A new 
building was erected in 1954. A build- 
ing that was to attract many people 
because of its power and its strength 


in its proclamation of the gospel of 
Christ. 


Today a new addition rises. A new 
addition proclaiming the continued 
faith of these people as a congregation 
grows in size and in strength because 
God moves, too, in the midst of a 
downtown area. 


All Nationalities at Altar 

The Swedes who started the church 
seventy-five years ago would hardly 
recognize the congregation today. All 
nationalities gather at its altar for 
communion. Many tongues are spoken. 
People from all sections of the United 
States gather here to share in the fel- 
lowship of their Lutheran faith. To 
remain a downtown congregation, the 
church had to minister to downtown 
people. Seventy-five per cent of them 
round about are unchurched. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of 50,000 means that 
there are 37,500 people who have no 
church affiliation. What a mission 
field! What a need to proclaim the 
gospel of Christ! 


As Gethsemane sought to under- 
stand its program, it looked around. 
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It studied itself and its community. We 
found two hundred and twenty-five 
people in our congregation over sixty- 
five. We realized that we were in the 
midst of the highest concentration of — 
older people over the age of sixty-five 
in the city of Seattle. What to do? 
Emphasize Sunday school work? We 
had but few children. The program, 
then, was to decide to work among 
older people. A Golden Circle was 
formed. Over two hundred people now 
are registered for this type of activity, 
and there are upwards of eighty peo- 
ple who attend the meetings each 
Tuesday. , 


Climate of Acceptance 


The downtown area of any city is a 
place of refuge. People can go and 
hide in a downtown area more read- 
ily than they can in any other section 
of any city. They come because they 
have problems. They come because 
they are lonely and afraid. They come 
because there is no place else to go, 
perhaps because it is the least expen- 
sive of any place where they can live. 
And they come seeking the church. 
And they come asking help—help for 
their emotional problems, help in lock- 
ing for jobs, help in order to sustain 
their hopes. Help of many kinds is 
needed. in order to meet the increas- 
ing demands, we put on a fully trained 
social worker. Her responsibility is to 
take care of the many different types 
of indigents and emotional and other 
problems that we constantly find in 
our particular area. One of the good 
things has been to see the climate of 
acceptance that Christian people have 
been able to offer. The climate of ac- 
ceptance which says to the “different” 
that they are welcome simply because 
they are God’s children. Our congre- 
gation was startled one Sunday morn- 
ing to find that they had a Negro or- 
ganist. This was strange, but they re- 
alized that he, too, had something fins 
to contribute and that he, too, was 
child of God. He has become a ricl 
part of their worship experience. 
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Second Home for Youth 

Young people from the Dakotas, 
from Nebraska, from Minnesota, from 
Idaho, Montana arrive in the big city 
to look for work. They have broken 
their ties with “home.” They are not 
quite sure what the future holds for 
them, but they are seeking something. 
First of all companionship. Secondly, 
perhaps, a spiritual understanding of 
God. And so it is that our young peo- 
ple’s work grows in great numbers in 
order to help them realize that the 
church can become a second home for 
them, that here they can develop 
friendships and eventually find some- 
one whom they can marry. One of 
the interesting things about a down- 
town program is that you can experi- 
ment. You can do many different 
things to meet the needs of many dif- 
ferent people. 

So it is that Gethsemane, at the 
Crossroads, decided that its new build- 
ing should finally be finished. What 
type of building? For Sunday school 
activities? Hardly worthwhile when 
one hour a week does not care for the 
other long hours of every day. So it 
was decided that we would provide a 
community building. There is a the- 
ater which seats two hundred. A the- 
ater where motion pictures may be 
shown. Where plays may be given, 
where concerts may be heard. A the- 
ater where many different things can 
take place on a community basis. 
There will be two lounges—one a fam- 
ily-type room where people can come 
and sit and read their papers. A li- 
brary for people who wish to study, 
to listen to good music. There will be 
social rooms of many different types 
so that our servicemen, your sons and 
loved ones, may here find a place of 
welcome and understanding in your 
lame. 

14 -Hour-a-Day -Chapel 

But what of the future? Truly 
Gethsemane is drawing a closer and 
‘loser circle to itself. It has to if it is 
(0 survive. The closer the circle is 
drawn the more full can become its 
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The young adults enjoy an outing to a Japan- 
ese restaurant. 


— 


Rehearsal for one of the monthly concerts 
given in the inner city church. 


Senior citizens gather for Bible class at Geth- 
semane Lutheran, where a Golden Circle club 
holds 200 members active. 
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ministry, among the 50,000 people 
within our parish boundaries. And so 
we do many different things to offer 
our help and understanding and love 
to these many unchurched people. It 
is hoped that when our 24-hour-a-day 
chapel is opened we will be able to 
have services at eight o’clock in the 
morning and perhaps at five o’clock 
in the evening when people arrive and 
when they leave from the Greyhound 
Terminal across the street. Each month 
we provide a concert so that people 
may come and find that the church is 
ready to welcome them. Adult edu- 
cation is a must in a downtown area. 
Education is of many different types: 
how to combat the problems of life, 
how to face the complexities that come 
with everyday living. 


A Well-Person Clinic 


The downtown church must offer 
ample opportunities for worship. Right 
now our midweek services at twelve 
o’clock on Wednesday noons provide 
a place for the girls from the Tele- 
phone Company across the street and 
from other businesses. Here they find 
spiritual refreshment and share in the 
community lunch which the ALCW 
of our congregation offer. By the 
hundreds we have older people, and 
so we are hoping that here in the 
downtown area we may someday erect 
a home for these people, a well-person 
clinic in order to take care of them 
while their bodies are still hale and 
hearty, and a place where they can 
come and find friendship and com- 
panionship. 

Here at the “crossroads” we sing the 
old familiar hymn which tells of 
Christ’s love for all those who are in 
need. 


“Where cross the crowded way of 


life, 
Where sound the cries of race 
and clan, 


Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of 
Man.” 


by Bertha C. Fromble 


In a blighted inner city area of Cin- 
cinnati, First Lutheran Church not 
only tells but witnesses to God's love. 


“They Rea 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD of First Lutheran 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, is an assort- 
ment of tenement buildings and cold- 
water flats. Once a stable German com- 
munity, the “Over the Rhine” area 
experienced growing blight and deteri- 
oration, so common to the inner city. 
The exodus of the middle class was 
hastened by the waves of Southern 
whites in-migrants that crowded into 
every available room and flat. Some 
12,000 to 14,000 people jostle for hous- 
ing, labor, and welfare services within 
a ten-block area of First Church. Large 
families, as many as ten to twelve in 
small two-room flats, accentuate the 
competition for space in the day-to-day 
existence. As the urban renewal pro- 


Miss Bertha C. Fromble is a parish 
worker serving at First Lutheran Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio, under the ULCA Board 
of American Missions through the support 
of ULCW. 


Lutheran Women 


Pleasure and gratitude beam from the faces 
f these neighbors of First Church with whom the 
hurch through Miss Bertha Fromble, parish 
yorker, (right) has shared new clothing. 


Children from unchurched homes learn rever- 
ence and love for the Church as they are taught 
to serve as acolytes. 


p. . . No One Else Does” 


ram of slum clearance moves ahead in 
ther parts of the city, the resultant 
opulation shift increases the real com- 
etition for housing. Presently, the 
eighborhood around First Church is 
apidly becoming interracial. 


Does Jesus Love Me, Too?” 

Many children hear about Jesus for 
1e first time when they come to the 
hurch schools of First Lutheran. Billy 
; nine years old. His father deserted 
1e family two years ago. His mother 
- rarely at home to give the children 
1e love and care they need. Billy felt 
mely and rejected. In the Evening 
ible School class, the teacher had told 
story of God’s love and followed it 
ith finger play, ending, “. . . and Je- 
is loves me, too.” Wistfully Billy 
oked up and asked “Does Jesus love, 
e, too?” “Yes,” came the teacher’s 
vift answer, “Jesus loves you, too!” 
Even if some of the children have 
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heard of the love of God, what does 
it mean to them if they have not ex- 
perienced the kind of love the Bible 
tells us about? How can they under- 
stand that God is love when all they 
hear and see is fighting, hatred, jeal- 
ousy, and poverty? Their concept of a 
Father in heaven is colored by their 
own experiences of rejection and abuse 
in the family. The task of the Church, 
therefore, is not only to tell about 
God’s love but to witness to it also and 
provide a setting in which that love 
and acceptance can flourish. 


Parish Worker a Friend 

Witnessing in an anonymous and un- 
friendly neighborhood is a difficult and 
indirect task. The Church must be as 
open and accepting as her Lord. Here 
children and adults slowly learn to ac- 
cept the parish worker as their friend. 
The community agencies that are set 
up to help the poor and the aged are 
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big and impersonal. But the parish 
worker of the Church shares their 
hurts and concerns in a personal way. 

Mrs. A. had been hospitalized for 
two weeks. During her illness the 
pastor and the parish worker had 
called on her, bringing friendliness and 
spiritual comfort such as she had nev- 
er known before. Even though she had 
been ill for some time, no one had vis- 
ited her. Her husband was quite im- 


pressed. “They really care,” he said, 
“no one else does.” 

When one of the pastors first came 
to the field he met several urchins on 
the street who wanted to know. “Are 
you the Brother from Miss Bertha’s 
(the parish worker’s) church?” “Yes,” 
he said, “I am the Brother from Miss 
Bertha’s church.” 


Experiment with New Methods 


The Church with a real sense of mis- 
sion in a changing neighborhood must 
be flexible and willing to experiment 
with new methods of making the gos- 
pel meaningful to all people of its com- 
munity. The lack of parental “push” 
makes the traditional church school at 
9:30 Sunday morning something less 
than a success. Children can hardly be 
expected to get up on time when their 
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parents and neighbors across the hall 
fight and carouse until the small hours 
of the morning. 

To surmount these obstacles, First 
Church began the Evening Bible 
School on Thursdays. There are nine 
classes, one for each age group from 
the nursery through the adults. In or- 
der that children from the many brok- 
en and deserted families might expe- 
rience a wholesome personal relation- 


Children come 
early and eagerly 
crowd around the 
church door waii- 
ing for the Eve- 
ning Bible School 
to begin. 


ship with an adult “father image,” as 
many men as possible were enlisted 
to serve as teachers. Half of the Eve- 
ning Bible School staff are men, all of 
whom are business executives. 

The Evening Bible School has been 
in operation three years now, and in- 
terest and attendance are still growing. 
Children love to come, and they come 
early. Young Rich came at 3 o'clock 
one afternoon. “Waiting,” he said, “for 
Bible Club.” Many children come a 
least a half hour early and crowc 
around the door until 7 o'clock. 


“They Learn to Worship” 

On the first Thursday of each mont 
a vesper service is held in the sanctu- 
ary, complete with vestments and par- 
aments, a children’s choir, and aco: 
lytes. Parents and children, ineludin; 
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the kindergarten age, are learning to 
enjoy a form of worship to which they 
have not been accustomed. This is in 
answer to a question often asked of 
me: “How do you get those people to 
come who do not know a liturgical 
service?” They come because they 
know that they will be accepted and 
that we are interested in them per- 
sonally as friends. They learn to wor- 
ship and come to love the services. 
Little Bobby, now five years old, 
came to our vacation church school in 
the summer of ’57 with his mother, 
brothers, and sisters. Bobby’s brain 
was injured at birth. He was just then 
learning to walk and still is unable to 
speak. How he loved his teacher, and 


being with other children! The fam- 
ily was invited to our services and 
schools. At first Evening Bible School 
and Mothers Club were of more inter- 
est. The Bible was little read and 
hardly understood, but now there is a 
gradual understanding, and more reg- 
ular attendance on Sunday, too. When 
Bobby’s mother mentions Bible school, 
and asks if he would like to go, he 
cannot say yes, but his eyes sparkle 
and he sings to the rhythm of 


“Jesus love me, this I know”: 
“ah-ah. ah ‘ah ah ah ah,” 


indicating not only his desire to go 
but also his joy at the thought of go- 
ing. 


Prayer for Lent 


by Lulu Liu 


Dear Lorp IN GETHSEMANE: 


You did remind your disciples to watch and pray. I, too, 
am reminded to watch and pray today. 


Your head platted with thorns; your hands and feet with 
nails hammered through; your blood rushing out from your 
side; though with great pains, you still prayed, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 


Must I not forgive and pray for others, too? 


Thus with a contrite heart I pray, dear Lord, accept my 
praise and thanksgiving in service. 


_ John Liu of Taipei, Taiwan, is chairman of the national Lutheran women’s group 
of Be CAs Liu has ee at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, sa 
leven women guests attending the Lutheran World Federation Assembly in i un oe the 
juspices of the Lutheran women in America. This prayer, like others in this peas: an 
yritten for the church seasons by Lutheran women around the world, will be shared wi 
vomen of other countries through their periodicals. 
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Choice 


by Mrs. Peng Fu 


In LuKeE 10:38-42 I like so much the 
thirty-ninth verse, “Mary, who sat at 
the Lord’s feet and listened to his 


ought to learn of Mary’s humble heart 
and also deeply to know himself to be 
only a servant and sinner before Je- 


teaching.” The place where Mary sat sus. If one boasts of his own power, 
was not a high seat. She am big name, and knowledge, 
dared not sit shoulder to he BS ab SA iz 2, ye then he will find it very 
shoulder with the Lord, 2 2 as a 7 = difficult to come to Jesus 
but humbled herself and Ne im te, ay 42 5 : because our Holy God 
sat at the feet of the Z 1B () Np sce a Bes likes humble children. It 
Lord. What is that place? 4¢ 0) @ " 2 a is written in the Bible, 
I would say that it is the 4 it 8 % “God opposes the proud, 
very lowest place. = c = i 4B 1E 38 but gives grace to the 
Now I would like to 9p 4A 4 py A } humble” (1 Peter 5:5). 
talk with you all, sisters 4% e Ap ma ae ee The second important 
in Christ, about Mary. JK ey Sh pg “P_reason: Mary had a gen- 
She had three good and By & balk & 69 tle spirit. When her elder 
wise reasons in her mind ~~ 4; 7 J at, ee e sister Martha complained 
for coming before Jesus. APY Bp 4. Bp | to Jesus that Mary would 
The first important rea- He a us g sy not help her serve, Mary 
son: Mary thought in the 2a UF = AJ B still kept quiet. She did 
beginning in her heart £ By Ms <P. 48 not say any word against 
that she needed humility. a) ¢ af. ££ ee her sister because her 
She knew the Lord Jesus de. ia Ney) whole heart was full of 


was born of God. He is 
the only Son of God, and 
she knew herself to be 
only a humble maidserv- 
ant and a sinner. This is 
important wisdom in her mind; there- 
fore, Mary was not to sit on the same 
level as Jesus. She sat only at his feet, 
near the Lord Jesus. Mary, her heart 
with full hope, looked up to the Lord 
Jesus and listened to him. That is true! 
Anybody who likes to come to Jesus 
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A reproduction of the first page 
of this article written in Chinese 
characters by Mrs. Peng Fu. 
interpreter sent copies of both the 
Chinese and Eng'ish manuscripts to 
“Lutheran Women.” 


the Lord Jesus’ words. 
Therefore, she did not 
trouble about anything 
else. She only looked up 
at the kindness in the 
face of the Lord Jesus. Mary forgot 
what her sister was saying against her. 
Mary had this spirit of quietness. Yes, 
some truly faithful Christians who are 
very close to the Lord have this spirit 
and very diligently run to him. Sisters 
in Christ, if you sometimes meet a bad 


Her 
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: Mrs. Peng Fu 
| is the wife of Dr. 
presi- 

dent of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran 
Church of Hong 
Kong. Active in 
women’s work in 
her country, she 
was an evangel- 
ism worker  be- 
fore her mar- 
riage. She and 
Dre Preinign Fu 
were special 
guests at the 


Mrs. Peng Fu 
ig Centennial Synod 


of the Augustana Lutheran Church last 


summer, representing the younger 


churches. 


and unwholesome spirit of unpeace, 
please, remember Mary’s humility, 
keep quiet, and learn how to sit with 
Mary at the feet of Jesus, who sup- 
ports us all the time. 

The third important reason: Mary 
had a very strong will to listen to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who speaks the 
heavenly truth to people. Mary was 
quiet and humble to learn his will. 
She respected him with all her soul. 
She neglected the voices of the world 
but paid attention to her Lord. She 
regarded her Lord as the most impor- 
tant character in her life. So then Je- 
sus Christ said to Martha, “Mary has 
chosen the good portion, which shall 
not to be taken away from her.” 

Dear sisters in Christ, your work 
belongs to God, that will not be in 
vain. The Lord Jesus, even as he 
blessed Mary, will also bless you. We 
should encourage each at to get 


this reward from anne 
inate 
Serine 


This article may be used as enrichment 
reading for the program topic this month, 
‘Hong Kong: Challenge to Mission. 
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THE RACE PROBLEM today is a world 
problem. The Western nations have 
their hold on Asia and Africa. There 
is a rising tide of nationalism all 
through the East. The colored people 
are in revolt alike against white dom- 
ination and white exploitation. They 
have confidence in the justice of their 
cause. They are seeking freedom and 
equality and are resolved to secure 
them. They are being wooed by Soviet 
Russia which, for reasons of its own, 
desires to put an end to the leadership 
of the West in the East. There is no 
subject more urgent and crucial, un- 
less it is the threat to civilization bound 


Actions Always 
Speak Louder 


Than Words 


A message for Race Relations Sunday, 
February 12, and Brotherhood Week, Feb- 
ruary 12-18. 


by Robert J. McCracken 


up with competitive experimentation 
in atomic fission. 

For us in this country, the race 
problem is a domestic problem. It is 
particularly acute at the moment when 
the South faces the responsibilities of 
implementing the unanimous decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
that racial discrimination in public 
schools is unconstitutional. A situation 
is developing which is fraught with 
danger and which could easily get out 


of hand. 


Communist Propaganda 

Racial incidents in our country are 
the biggest telling point in Communist 
propaganda against the United States. 
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On a Sunday in Indianapolis, Nelson 
Cornelius entered a restaurant near the 
YMCA where he was a guest and sat 
down to await service. He was com- 
pletely ignored. After a long wait the 
manager told him he could not be 
served. Rising to go, he said: “I am 
sorry. I have come a long way—10,000 
miles.” On inquiry the manager 
learned he was from India, and not, as 
he had supposed, an American Negro. 
He then urged him to sit down and be 
served. The incident, one of several 
embarrassing experiences for Mr. Cor- 
nelius, led him to terminate his stay in 
the United States. He had been on an 
exchange program subsidized by the 
Ford Foundation, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Council of 
YMCA’s. He returned to New Delhi 
where he reported his impressions to 
his YMCA board, which included Ra- 
jendra Prased, president of India. Re- 
counting the incident, he said, “I have 
had many pleasant experiences, many 
courtesies, and many generosities,” but 
he added that his observations of dis- 
crimination against people of color 
made the “one impression that is 
breaking down all the other impres- 
sions I have of the United States.” 

This is only part of the story. There 
is another and brighter side. Mr. Cor- 
nelius may not have seen it, but Nor- 
man Cousins was quick to point it out 
tc the student body of the college in 
Lahore. The United States is on the 
way toward eliminating the evil of 
segregation. A slow but steady inte- 
gration is taking place. 


Churches Deeply Involved 


In this problem of race relations the 
churches are deeply involved. Here is 
an issue about which the churches to- 
day are speaking with one voice. The 
National Council of Churches, repre- 
senting thirty denominations, hailed the 


Dr. Robert J. McCracken is the distin- 
guished minister of the Riverside Church 
in New York City and a well-known 
preacher on the radio broadcasts of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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Supreme Court decision as “a milestone 
in the achievement of human rights” 
and held that the ruling “gives a clear 
status in law to a fundamental Chris- 
tian and American principle.” Individ- 
ual denominations — Congregationalist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Episcopalian — 
have made pronouncements of a similar 
character. 


What Can We Do? 


But actions speak louder than words. 
The pronouncements of the churches, 
if they are not implemented, become 
mere generalities. The plain fact of the 
matter is that Christian profession has 
not become Christian practice. What 


A Methodist pastor defies jeers of the 
crowd to escort his daughter to a newly 
integrated school. A Roman Catholic 
priest accompanies them. 

then can we do? We ought to ask our- 
selves in regard to racial issues what 
being a Christian really means, what 
our ultimate beliefs are. The greatest 
contribution we can make to the im- 
provement of racial relations is that 
we should have and act upon the mind 
of Christ. It is in the spreading of the 
spirit of Christ for whom the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man were basic that hope for the fu- 
ture lies. 

This has practical implications for 
our personal and family life. We should 
cultivate associations and friendships 
with members of other races. We 
should welcome them into our homes 
and eat with them at our tables. It is 
important for understanding that we 
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10uld know each other, and we can- 
ot know each other if we never meet, 
r if we meet only in brief, casual, for- 
al ways. Unless we are willing to 
ect like Christians towards those of 
ther races, often in defiance of social 
rejudice, we shall not succeed in 
reaking sown social or legal barriers. 
his is an area where everybody can 
o something. We may feel helpless 
bout the international situations, but 
qe race issue is one where relations 
re personal, where responsibilities are 
mmediate, where example is more 
onvincing than argument. Frederick 
Jouglass in his day was reputed to be 
s able a man as was born a Negro 
lave. He went to Lincoln distressed 
ver some points in his policy. When 
e came away he was in a state bor- 
ering on ecstacy. It was not because, 
aving had it explained, he agreed 
vith Lincoln’s policy. It was for an- 
ther reason. “He did not let me feel 
or a moment that there was any dif- 
erence in the color of our skins.” 


.ction Instead of Words 


This has practical implications also 
oY our community and church life. 


Everything should be done that can be 
done to encourage the different racial 
groups to confer together, to work to- 
gether, to worship together, to join 
hands in overcoming the evils of dis- 
crimination. Especially in the church 
we must practice as well as preach 
racial equality. Not only membership 
but office should be open to all, the 
only qualification being character and 
capability. In the house of God dis- 
tinctions of race or class count for 
nothing. 

One Sunday in the early Reconstruc- 
tion days General Robert E. Lee went 
to church. At that time Negroes had 
not yet been required to withdraw into 
their own churches. As communion 
was about to be celebrated a Negro 
went forward to the altar. The white 
Christians were confused, resentful, 
and remained in their pews. Then 
General Lee rose, walked up the aisle, 
and. knelt beside the Negro. Example 
is more convincing than argument. Ac- 
tions always speak louder than words. 
Across the centuries Jesus inquires of 
us, “Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?” 


Merger Matters 


AT ITS LAST MEETING, the Joint Com- 
jission on Lutheran Unity approved 
he creation of three committees of 
ix members each, representing the 
our church bodies, who will be re- 
ponsible for preparing for the or- 
anization of women’s, men’s, and 
outh auxiliaries of the new Lutheran 
‘hurch in America. 

Appointments to the committee for 
yomen’s auxiliaries, as reported by Dr. 
falvin H. Lundeen, chairman of J CEU; 
re: Mrs. Ernest Pudas, Suomi Synod; 
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Mrs. Ernest Nielsen, AELC; Mrs. C. W. 
Baker and Dr. A. Howard Weeg, 
ULCA; and Miss Burnice Fjellman and 
Dr. Carl W. Segerhammar, Augustana 
Lutheran Church. Convener of the 
committee is Dr. Segerhammar. 

The Blue Print Committee, which 
represents the four existing women’s 
auxiliaries, met January 26-28 in Phil- 
adelphia to evaluate their present work 
in education and report on studies be- 
ing made in women’s work. 
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The Rev. Kornel J. 
Tessenyi, assistant 
pastor, and Rev. ‘Ar- 
thur L. Mahr, pastor, 
welcome 37 Hungar- 
ian Lutherans into 
fellowship of the in- 
ner city _ bilingual 
church, Grace Lu- 
theran, Chicago. 


Meeting the Demands 


How poss a long-established church 
in the heart of one of America’s larg- 
est cities meet the challenges of urban 
renewal? How does it project its con- 
cern for the spiritual needs of the many 
different types of people crowded to- 
gether in old rooming houses, apart- 
ments, and streamlined modern hous- 
ing facilities? How does it make its 
message relevant to European refu- 
gees, Puerto Ricans, Southern whites, 
office workers, nurses, sales people, 
and others of differing cultural and na- 
tional backgrounds who are employed 
in the center of America’s heartland? 

These questions are the daily con- 
cern of the congregation and staff of 
Grace Lutheran Church (ULCA) lo- 
cated at the northern perimeter of the 


Rev. Arthur L. Mahr has served the 
Grace Lutheran Church (ULCA), Chicago, 
Illinois, for eleven years. 
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of a New Day 


by Arthur L. Mahr 


“Loop” of Chicago, Illinois. For 73 of 
its 78 years it has been located two 
blocks from Lincoln Park, within sight 
of the skyscrapers that are a familiar 
sight in one of America’s larger met- 
ropolitan areas. 


In 1960 two significant and aggres- 
sive steps were taken by this com- 
paratively small but sturdy congrega- 
tion in co-operation with the Board 
of American Missions of the ULCA 
and the Board of Home Missions of the 
Illinois Synod, which served notice 
that not only does this church not in- 
tend to retreat before the difficult 
problems of the inner city but is com- 
mitted to a parish ministry modified tc 
meet the demands that a new day 
brings to an old church. 


First Thrust—Bilingual Church 
During the month of March this con- 
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gregation, whose cornerstone bears the 
original name of Grace English Lu- 
theran church and which for 78 years 
had conducted its services solely in 
the English language, became a bilin- 
gual church. Since that time, worship 
services have been conducted in the 
Hungarian language to serve the con- 
siderable number of Hungarian Lu- 
therans in Chicago, most of whom 
came to America as refugees following 
the revolution of 1956. In keeping with 
the comparatively new policy of the 
Home Mission Board of the Illinois 
Synod and the Board of American 
Missions to avoid wherever possible 
the establishment of missions along na- 
tional or linguistic lines, a number of 
the Hungarian Lutherans of Chicago 
were brought into the parish life of 
Grace church where services are held 
in their own language each Sunday at 
9:30 am. To care for their spiritual 
needs, the Rev. Kornel J. Tessenyi, a 
Hungarian Lutheran refugee pastor, 
who came to America with his family 
in 1956, was called as an assistant pas- 
tor to the Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, who 
has served Grace church since 1949. 

In an impressive service conducted 
on April 3, 1960, President A. Howard 
Weeg, D.D., of the Illinois Synod in- 
stalled Pastor Tessenyi, and in the 
same service the two pastors of Grace 
church formally received 37 Hungarian 
Lutherans into full fellowship of the 
congregation. This number has now 
grown to 53 with the prospect that the 
sroup will be greatly enlarged during 
1961. In addition to conducting the 
Hungarian service each Sunday, Pas- 
tor Tessenyi assists in the regular Eng- 
lish service and in all other activities 
of the parish. In September, 1960, a 
confirmation service was conducted by 
both pastors for a class of ten young 
people in a combined worship service 
of both groups in the congregation. 
The class numbered three Hungarian 
young people who had been catechized 
by Pastord Tessenyi. Of the present 
Luther League, which numbers about 
25, ten are teen-agers who came to 
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this country from Hungary in recent 
years. 


Young People a Bridge 


To those who are living and work- 
ing in the midst of this rather new 
venture in mission work in the inner 
city, it appears that the young people 
constitute something of a bridge which 
tends to establish a deep and mean- 
ingful bond between two groups in 
the same congregation that are of ne- 
cessity worshiping in different lan- 
guages. It is heartening to both pas- 
tors to note that where the language 
barrier has been broken, there is no 
great reluctance on the part of the 
Hungarian members to attend the 
English services, where they are al- 
ways most warmly welcomed. How- 
ever, in order for this ministry to con- 
tinue for those who are present mem- 
bers of the congregation and for those 
who will be attending in the future, 
the continuation of bilingual services 
must be a vital part of the program 
perhaps for many years to come. Cur- 
rent receipts of the Hungarian mem- 
bers are directed toward the rental 
allowance of the assistant pastor and 
the service of a Hungarian organist. 
Beginning in 1961, benevolence funds 
received through the familiar duplex 
envelopes in the Hungarian services 
will be channeled through the regular 
benevolence contributions of Grace 
church. This new departure in home 
mission work has added much to the 
interest and vitality of an old congre- 
gation and is attracting increasing at- 
tention throughout the large Hungarian 
population in Chicago as notices of 
services and other special events are 
publicized in the Hungarian neighbor- 
hood newspapers. 


Second Thrust—Parish Worker Added 


The second special thrust of home 
mission work in this area of the inner 
city began in September, 1960, when, 
through the co-operation of the Board 
of American Missions, Miss Lillian A. 
Gilbertsen became a member of the 
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staff as the parish worker. Her special 
concerns as defined by the Board of 
American Missions and directed by the 
local congregation are in the field of 
evangelism interpreted in its broadest 
terms. In the area served by Grace 
church are hundreds of unchurched 
children and their families to whom 
the congregation is making a genuine 
effort to address itself through the 
varied activities now being ably served 
by the parish worker. As one of the 
three teachers in a program of re- 
leased time religious education in co- 
operation with a neighborhood public 
school, Miss Gilbertsen is in a strategic 
position not only to reach the un- 
churched young people for the Sun- 
day church school and the other youth 
activities of the parish but through her 
home visitations on their parents she 
is able to gain entrance in many apart- 
ment houses whose doors are otherwise 
closed to the church. As a teacher of 
a Sunday school class of ten junior 
age girls, seven of whom are from un- 
churched homes, the parish worker 
has a golden opportunity to relate her- 
self not only to their families but to 
other families in the same buildings 
where they live. 

Miss Gilbertsen became the sponsor 
of the Luther League with about ten 
young people and which now has an 
average attendance in excess of twen- 
ty each Sunday. Because she is avail- 
able in after-school hours for consul- 
tation with the teen-agers, she has 
been able to establish that needed de- 
gree of understanding with the young 
people and their parents which is im- 
possible to attain when such leader- 
ship must come from those who are 
employed during the week and who 
can meet with the Leaguers only on 
Sundays. At this point, the evangelis- 
tic outreach of the youth activities of 
the parish has been greatly increased 
in a remarkably short time. 


Lay Evangelism Continues 


This is a parish where a continuous 
program of lay evangelism has been 
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carried on for eleven years. Of the 
forty or more members engaged in this 
work, almost all are employed in or 
near the Chicago “Loop.” In order to 
make initial contacts, to verify names 
and addresses, to secure leads from the 
church guest book, to follow up refer- 
rals from the Church, the Lutheran Im- 
migration Service, the recent Central 
Area study, from the roll books of the 
Sunday church school, and the re- 
leased time classes, a tremendous 
amount of survey work is needed— 
much more than both pastors could 
ever hope to do in addition to their 
normal pastoral activities. These vital 
tasks become the daily assignment of 
the parish worker, and results for her 
work are already evidenced in the in- 
crease in attendance at Sunday wor- 
ship services and the actual growth of 
the membership of the congregation. 
In a parish program where three staff 
members are working closely together — 
as a team and in co-operation with a 
consecrated group of lay evangelists, 
it is impossible to indicate which, if 
any, accessions were the result of any 
one person’s work. It is significant, 
however, that in the year since Pastor 
Tessenyi and Miss Gilbertsen came in- 
to the service of Grace church, 92 new 
members have been received into the 
congregation. This is the largest num- 
ber of people received in one year in 
the entire history of this 78-year-old 
church. 


Thank Offerings Undergird Work 


The United Lutheran Church Wom- 
en whose Thank Offering funds make 
possible the parish worker program, 
the Board of American Missions of the 
ULCA, and the Home Mission Board 
of the Illinois Synod have joined hands 
with an historic church in a changing 
neighborhood, in the heart of Luther- 
anism in the Midwest, in order that 
the Christian gospel may be proclaimed 
more effectively to the never ending 
procession of God’s children who live 
and work close to the heart of this 
giant metropolis. 
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Woman to Woman 


by Mary C. Wiegman 


otivation 


From Mrs. Louise H. Brecker of De- 
oit comes this interesting analysis of 
e problems of local ULCW groups. 
“How would you like to judge the 
LCW group in your church? By the 
umber of active members? By the 
ze of its offerings? By the programs 
id the interest they stimulate? Cer- 
inly all these things are important, 
it they are a ‘result of’ rather than 
urpose of’ the organization. Motiva- 
yn is the key to active participation 
your group. 

“Is your ULCW so concerned with 
e ever-present situations that the 
embers fail to grasp the full signifi- 
nce of the organization? To each 
us is given a directive and a re- 
onsibility to our fellow Christians. 
; individuals and as a group, the 
ility and desire to project outward 
the motivation necessary for a suc- 
ssful ULCW. When this is accom- 
ished the way to solving the immed- 
fe problems will be opened to you. 
st as the immature, uncertain indi- 
jual is incapable of making decisions 
d following a direct course, so an 
mature ULCW will bog down if its 
tire organization is self-centered 
d projected inward.” 

Mrs. Becker has here revealed a 
en insight into the psychology of a 
ecessful organization. No organiza- 
m, within the Church or without, 
ll long endure unless that organiza- 
nm has a definite reason for existence. 
1e very purpose and nature of ULCW 
ould reveal our motivation for exis- 
1ce. Yet occasionally we hear of a 
yup which is projecting inward in- 
ad of showing interest in and de- 
loping the program of ULCW. 
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To project outward we must be 
aware of our purpose, which is: 

“To create a fellowship of women 
within the Church, committed to 
prayer, study, service, and offerings”— 
and—“to co-operate in the work of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
as it is carried on through its boards.” 

This month we shall hear many pa- 
triotic speeches and appeals for loyalty 
to our nation. Perhaps an appeal for 
loyalty to your church is in order. 
Most certainly, then, an appeal for loy- 
alty to the women’s auxiliary is also in 
order. Why do we exist? What is the 
motivation of your local group? Is 
your group “committed to prayer, 
study, service, and offerings’? Go to 
your full-length mirror, women, and 
take a long look. Does your “motiva- 
tion” have the “new look’? 


Birthdays of Missionaries 
(Add these to your prayer calendar) 


February-March 
DeRemer, Dr. Barbara (ret.) 


PE OR OOD SC RT February 1 
Huddle. Elizabeth ....... February 4 
Sanford, Annie E. (ret.) .......... 

Fp pete MES IRR POET NAT SRT February 4 
Barnhart, Esther ........ February 5 


ee February 11 
Pee ha February 11 
...February 15 


Bartolomei, Lilliana 
Gerlt, Valeria Ann 
Powlas, Maude (ret.) 


Lofgren ViematA.s stad: February 16 
Hohweiiried ay Viswen.y. sri February 24 
Powlas; AnnieyPs2.9%.-\2.63 February 25 


Nickel, Alice J. (ret.) ......March 2 
Borthwick, Mary S. (ret.) ..March 5 


Schwab, Lilith (ret.) ....... March 5 
Dietz, Alice E.cc. 2.5. 0665 4): March 16 
Bacon, Esther E. .........-- March 19 
Miller, Margaret .........-- March 23 
Brouse, Frances A. ........- March 28 

7/ 


Best Wishes to Frances Dysinget 


Dr. Frances Dysinger 


AFTER FOURTEEN YEARS of service to 
United Lutheran Church Women, Miss 
Dysinger will retire on December 31, 
1960. Known in every synodical organi- 
zation in the United Lutheran Church, 
where her services as field secretary 
took her, she endeared herself as a 
friend as well as a ULCW secretary. 

Miss Dysinger came to the organi- 
zation in 1947 from the position of 
Executive Director of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of Washington, 
D. C., where she served from 1928 to 
October, 1946. Her position in Wash- 
ington included work in hospitals, cor- 
rectional institutions, and_ prisons, 
where she conducted Bible classes, re- 
ligious services, and counseled with 
patients and prisoners. 

The daughter of the late Dr. Holmes 
Dysinger, of Western Theological Sem- 
inary in Fremont, Nebraska, she is a 
graduate of Midland College in Fre- 
mont, and serves at the present time 
as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the college. In 1950 her Alma Mater 
conferred upon her the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Additional 
academic work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Western Semi- 
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nary, now Central Seminary in Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. 

Readers of Lutheran Woman’s Work, 
now LuTHERAN WoMEN heard from Miss 
Dysinger regularly through the month- 
ly pages “Let’s Talk It Over.” 

As a ULCW staff member she has 
served on the Personnel Committee 
and the Education Committee of the 
organization. She has represented the 
organization on the Commission on 
Missionary Education and the Division 
of Home Missions of the National 
Council of Churches, serving on the 
Executive Board of this Division. She 
was a member of the American Sec- 
tion of the Board of Directors of St. 
Christopher’s Training College in Ma- 
dras, India. 

For ten years she served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Deaconess work of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


The synodical presidents, with whom 
Miss Dysinger had close association 
because of her field work, brought tri- 
butes to her from their respective 
groups when they met in Philadelphia 
on April 26, 1960. The dinner with the 
executive board on that occasion was 
in her honor. At the executive board 
dinner on October 11, 1960, the board 
paid special tribute to her and pre- 
sented her with a purse of money from 
board members and synodical presi- 
dents. Miss Dysinger was also given 
the privilege of allocating from reserve 
the privilege of allocating from Re- 
serve for Contingencies $1,500 to =< 
cause or causes of her choice within 
the ULCW financial program. 

We know that all readers of the mag- 
azine join her co-werkers in the or- 
ganization in gratitude for her loya 
service and for her friendship. Many 
are those who assure her of best wishe: 
in the new position which she will as- 
sume on February 1, 1961 as hous 
mother at Huber Hall, Gettysburg Coll. 
lege, Gettysburg. Pennsylvania. 
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-ublication Pointers 


Week of Prayer 

Let Us Pray, the booklet of five de- 
7otional services for the Week of 
Prayer. See the January issue of 
4UTHERAN WOMEN for details. This is 
rour last chance to order if you want 
o use the material February 20-24. 
tach service is complete within the 
ooklet. You are urged to order a 
copy for each person attending. That 
s why there are special prices for 
‘roup orders. The booklet you will 
vant to use over again, perhaps in 
rour circle or for your private devo- 
ions. Price: Single copies, 25 cents; 
n lots of 50, $10; in lots of 100 or more, 
18 per hundred. 

-oster—Price: 8 cents each. 
nvitations—listing also the topics and 
roviding space for the leaders’ names. 
Price: 50 cents per hundred. 
nstruction sheet—Free. 


New Booklets 

Know Your Missionaries. The new 
sose-leaf booklet with pictures and 
ne-page biographies of all the single 
yomen missionaries of the ULCA at 
york in overseas churches. Will fit 
our Leaders’ Handbook notebook. 
suggestions are included on how to use 
hese pages with your Prayer Calen- 
ar or for a special program. Price: 
I: 

Christian Mission Digest 1960-61. A 
andy little reference book, full of 
iissionary information and short stor- 
25 needed by every program chairman 
nd speaker. It is good reading for 
our odd moments also. Price: 35 cents. 


eaflets to Know About 

“Four Corners.” An_ attractive 
limpse at the ULCA in Alaska, Ha- 
‘aii, New Foundland, and the Carrib-: 
ean. Free. 
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by Ethel M. Dentzer 


“From the Heart of the City.” 
Thoughts about the city church and its 
opportunities. Free. 

“But God Gave the Growth.” An at- 
tractive booklet celebrating the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the Board of 
American Missions and_ highlighting 
the significant stages in the growth of 
the work of the board. Free in limited 
quantities for the use of circle leader or 
program leader. 

“Building Together.” After the 
founding of the mission congregation 
a building is born, first in the hearts 
of the new congregation, then on pa- 
per, and finally-in brick or stone as the 
Board of American Missions and the 
young mission parish plan together. 
Here is the story. Free in limited 
quantities for the use of leaders. 


(Note carefully. All four of the 
above are secured by writing to the 
Board of American Missions, 231 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
We shall have to disappoint you if you 
order anywhere else!) 

“Facts on Hong Kong.” A leaflet you 
will want for the February month- 
ly topic. Free. 

“ULCW Serves the Church.” Newly 
revised with the latest budget figures. 
Free. 


Order materials from Lutheran Church 
Supply Stores (formerly United Lu- 
theran Publication House), 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, or from Branch 
Store nearest your address. Make 
checks payable to Lutheran Church 
Supply Stores. Please include remit- 
tance with orders. For postage and 
handling on orders below $1, add 10 
per cent; $1 or more, 5 per cent; on 
free leaflets: up to 10, 5 cents; 11-25, 
10 cents; 26-50, 25 cents; 51-100, 40 
cents. 
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“GO INTO ALL THE WOR 


You Are The: 


Argentina 
British Guiana 
Canada 

Hong Kong 
India 

Japan 

Liberia 
Malaya 
U.S.A. 


ND PREACH THE GOSPEL” 


With the Home Mission Congregation 


orving as: 


vangelists 
2achers 
octors 

urses 
>chnicians 
cial Workers 


>aconesses 
irish Workers 


Executive Notebook 


REPORT FROM JAPAN 
Study Conference 

Early in the morning of October 28, 
1960 a delegation made up of Dr. Ear] 
Erb, Dr. Ralph Loew, Dr. Carl Tam- 
bert, Dr. Samuel Kidd, and the execu- 
tive secretary of ULCW stepped from 
a plane onto Japanese soil. The wel- 
come they were given by Dr. Chitose 
Kishi and Pastors Tasaka, Meynardie, 
and Livingstone was but a preview of 
the warm hospitality which was ac- 
corded them throughout their visit in 
Japan. 

The Rev. David Vikner had preceded 
the above group to Japan in order to 
meet with a committee of the Japan 
Evangelical Lutheran Church to plan 
for a Study Conference which would 
give Lutheran church leaders and mis- 
sionaries in Japan and the delegation 
from the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the ULCA an opportunity to study to- 
gether the total missionary task in 
Japan. 

A hotel in the mountains near Kar- 
uizawa had been chosen as the meet- 
ing place. This provided a setting re- 
moved from the cares and worries of 
every day life and conducive to study, 
worship, and fellowship. For five days 
the conference participants met to- 
gether morning, afternoon, and evening 
to study and discuss every area of 
church life. More than thirty papers 
were read covering the subjects of 
evangelism, stewardship, education, so- 
cial welfare, and theological training. 
Extended periods of discussion followed 
the presentation of each paper. Both 
the theological and practical aspects of 
each subject were explored. Periods of 
worship helped to bring the discussions 
into proper perspective. 

Since this was a Study Conference, 
no attempt was made to take any ac- 
tions nor to formulate any policies, but 
it was generally agreed that the 
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by Josephine Darmstaetter 


groundwork had been laid for a con- 
tinuing study of the way in which the 
Lutheran Church in Japan and the 
Board of Foreign Missions can carry 
out even more effectively the true 
mission of the Church. 


Meetings with Women’s Groups 


Following the Study Conference, the 
executive secretary had the opportun- 
ity to meet with Lutheran women’s 
groups in various sections of Japan. 
The first of these meetings was held at 
the Lutheran Student Center in Tokyo. 
Next came a meeting of the Kansai 
Bukai (District) at the Osaka Church. 
Two meetings were held in Chugoku 
Bukai—one at Hiroshima Church and 
the other at Ogori Church. The Hakata 
Church was the meeting place in the > 
North Kyushu Bukai. The final meet- 
ing was that of the south Kyushu Bu- 
kai in the Kumamoto Church. It was 
encouraging to meet with many con- 
secrated women who are eager to find 
ways of witnessing to their Christian 
faith. 

For the first time the wife of a lay- 
man is serving as president of the Fu- 
jinkai (women’s organization). She is 


Mrs. Karaki, sister of Mrs. Chitose 
Kishi. Her home is Kyoto in the Kan- y 
sai Bukai. 


Study conference, Karuizawa, Japan, ‘Octobar 
31-November 4, 1960. 
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General Impressions 

Between the meetings mentioned 
above, visits were made to the Luther- 
an Theological Seminary in Tokyo; 
Bethany, Honjo, and Konodai Homes; 
the Student Center in Tokyo; one of 
the church camps; Lutheran Literature 
Society. Kyushu Gakuin and Kyushu 
Jeo Kakuin; Ji-ai-En; Tokyo Woman’s 
Christian College; International Chris- 
tian University; Canadian Academy; 
and several kindergartens. A number 
of churches were visited also. While 
it was interesting to see the buildings 
and grounds of the various institutions, 
it was even more noteworthy to meet 
many fine and consecrated workers 
who are doing all in their power to 
make the Christian faith a more pow- 
erful force in the life of the people of 
Japan. The task is great; the discour- 
agements are many; but as the faith- 
ful few ‘continue to proclaim their 
faith, there is hope for a brighter fu- 
ture. 


On the lighter side, it can be said 
that the beauty of Japan almost sur- 
passes description. The mountains, the 
inland sea and rivers, the rice fields, 
the terraced slopes, create a never-to- 
be-gotten landscape. From crowded 
cities teeming with people, automo- 
biles, bicycles to the quiet countryside 
one soon begins to sense the complex- 
ity of life in Japan. Old ways and cus- 
toms vie with ultra-modern buildings, 
transportation systems, fashions, etc. 
Above all, the foreigner soon under- 
stands why the Japanese are noted for 
their courtesy and politeness. There is 
a temptation to ramble on and on about 
the interesting food, the various art 
forms, and other phases of the culture 
that is Japan’s but that is not the true 
purpose of these pages. So perhaps the 
best way to close this brief account is 
tc remind each reader of the need for 
prayer that all the people of Japan 
might one day be led to accept the 
Christian faith as their own. 


Take “time out” for 


Participation ... Inspiration ... Reflection... 


Attend the ULCW 1961 Triennial Convention at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Time” of Convention is from 10:00 a.m., Saturday, 
September 9, until Wednesday noon, September 13. 


“Time” for budget-minded visitors to begin plan- 
ning for travel expenses, hotel room costs at the rate 
of $7.50 up per person, extra charge for a special 
luncheon, and meals for five or six days. 


Delegates’ hotel reservations will be made for them. 
Visitors will make their own reservations. 


Watch future issues of LutHERAN WomEN for fur- 
ther information about hotel reservations and pro- 
gram details. 
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MISS ETHEL DENTZER 


RETURNING TO INDIA 


Miss ErHen DentTzER, ULCW associ- 
ate secretary for education since De- 
cember, 1959, resigned this position as 
of January 15, 1961, to return to India 
as a missionary. 

A Philadelphian, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Temple Uni- 
versity, and the Biblical Seminary in 
New York, Miss Dentzer was commis- 
sioned in Bethany Church, Philadel- 
phia, on October 8, 1939, for missionary 
service in Japan. In 1941, when war 
clouds in Japan made it seem wise for 
missionaries to leave that country, she 
answered, after prayerful consideration, 
a call from India to serve there. 

A victim of polio, she was invalided 
home in 1944. In 1947, after receiving a 
Master of Arts degree from New York 
University, she accepted a position on 
the faculty of the Lutheran Deaconess 


Training School in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. In 1949 she returned to India, giv- 
ing a full five-year term of service. She 
served as teacher of Bible at the Stall 
School for Girls in Guntur, and later on 
the faculty of the Charlotte Swenson 
Bible Training School in Rajahmundry. 
During her furlough in 1954 she studied 
at Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, be- 
ginning work toward a Ph.D. degree. 

Upon her return from a second full 
term of service in India in April of 
1959, she was offered the ULCW staff 
position which she has filled most ef- 
fectively. When the Andhra Lutheran 
Church in India called her to direct its 
program of Christian Education, she 
agreed to return as a missionary. 

The ULCW executive board has 
voted appreciation for her service to the 
organization. Publications which she 
has edited are a credit to her ability and 
are being used effectively by thousands 
of women who are using the current 
programs and numerous other mate- 
rials published during her term of serv- 
ice. She will return to India with the 
good wishes and prayers of a host of 
friends throughout the entire Church. 


Two New Women Missionaries 

The Board of Foreign Missions voted 
at its meeting November 29-December 
1 to give commissions to two other 
women. 

Miss Jean Marie Waltz and Miss 
Patricia Ann Youretz were appointed 
educational missionaries to Tanganyi- 
ka. 

Further information about these new 
missionaries and photographs of them 
will appear in the March issue of 
LUTHERAN WOMEN. 


Thank Offering Thought 


Gracious Father, we thank thee for all thy good gifts to us. As we return 
a portion of them to thee, we pray thee to accept them and to use us as thou 
canst. Go with us in every mission on which thou art pleased to send us, and 
in thy service may we find joy. “For hearts that know no warmth ne’er know 
the joy it is to live. Our lives are measured by the joy which we to others 
give. 

We ask these blessings in Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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Movie producer tells women 
how to reduce movies 
glorifying sex and violence 


‘Dont Support Them’ 


by Willmar Thorkelson 


San Francisco—A Hollywood movie 
roducer advised a group of church- 
7omen here how they could reduce 
ae number of movies glorifying sex, 
rime, and violence: 

“Don’t support them and don’t give 
our children money to see them.” 
The advice came from Samuel En- 


e, a producer with Twentieth Cen- 
iry Fox, who spoke at a breakfast 
ranged by the Augustana Lutheran 
hurch Women in December at the 
senezer Lutheran Church, San Fran- 
sco, California. Mrs. Bernard Spong, 
esident of ALCW, presided. Attend- 
g were forty-seven leaders of Prot- 
tant denominational women’s auxil- 
ries and agencies who were in San 
ancisco for the biennial Assembly of 
e National Council of Churches. 

If it is found to be a bad financial 
sk to make movies that pander to 
x, violence, and crime, they won’t 
made, Engel told the women. 

He said such films usually are not 
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profitable unless they are based on a 
best-selling book or a well-known stage 
play. 

Further, he noted that Hollywood 
has no control over foreign films, “90 
per cent of which do not come in with 
Hollywood producers’ seal of approv- 
al.” 


The Seay rash of motion pictures overemphasizing sex and 
ence motivated the convention of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
omen last fall to adopt the following resolution, which was carried 
the meeting reported here by Willmar Thorkelcon: 

... we, the members of the Augustana Lutheran Church Women, 
struct our Executive Committee immediately to call a meeting 
with women of all ‘faiths, the United Church Women, and all other 
sted women's groups on a national level for the purpose of 
prompt action to remedy this dangerous and unwholesome 


Engel admitted it was a tougher job 
for women to control the movies their 
children see on television. 

With television programs as with 
movies, women should try to elevate 
standards “rather than just play a neg- 
ative role.” He lauded the organiza- 
tion of a churchmen’s group that is 
seeking production of films on the lives 
of Adoniram Judson, pioneer Baptist 
missionary in Burma, and of Hanns 
Lilje, who was imprisoned by the 
Nazis. 

Engel said the churchwomen should 
have committees that would meet with 
the entire memberships of various 
Hollywood movie guilds, such as the 
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A movie producer and two representatives from the Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
NCCCUSA, advise churchwomen on raising standards of TV and radio programs. (Left to 
right): Dr. C. Franklin Mack, Mr. Sam Engel, Mr. George A. Heimrich, Dr. Carl W, Seger- 


hammar and Mrs. Bernard Spong.) 


producers, actors, and writers, and tell 
them what they do and don’t like 
about their films. He also suggested 
that the women go to the management 
of their local theaters and express their 
concern about “this horror” of present- 
day movies glorifying sex, crime, and 
violence. A representative of Metho- 
dist church women reported that 
Methodist women had found good re- 
sponse with local theater management 
when they followed this plan of ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Engel recalled from his own ex- 
perience the importance of getting 
church support for good films. He said 
his The Man Called Peter looked like 
“a colossal failure” for the first four 
or five weeks it was shown -in this 
country until it received backing from 
the National Council of Churches and 
other religious groups. 

If the film on the life of Peter Mar- 
shall had not succeeded, he would not 
have had the courage to produce The 
Story of Ruth. 

Mr. Engel said the women were wise 
in not seeking government or church 
boards to censor the movies but rather 
to depend on education to improve 
movie-goers tastes. 


Another speaker at the breakfast 
was Dr. S. Franklin Mack, New York, 
executive director of the Broadcast- 
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ing and Films Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, who urged 
women to be specific in their criticism 
of pictures. 

“I think our greatest problem is to 
get people to think, to teach children 
discrimination in the things they read, 
pictures they see, and friends they 
pick,” he declared. 

George Heimrich, Hollywood repre- 
sentative of the Broadcasting and Films 
Commission of NCC, told the women, 
“you have at your fingertips the an- 
swer to the problem if you could 
unite.” He said Protestants have a 
right to protest that which is evil, but 
must also support that which is good. 

Dr. Carl Segerhammar, Los Angeles, 
vice-president of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, suggested each woman 
keep a pack of 25 postcards on top of 
her television set. 

“Whenever you see a program you 
like, write to the producer and spon- 
sor,” he advised. Mrs. Spong suggested 
that such communications should be 
sent to the TV Guide, Reviewer’s Serv- 
ice, Box 800, Radvor, Pa. who will 
quickly channel such communications 
to the proper person or office. 


Mr. Willmar Thorkelson is on the staff of 
the Minneapolis Star, a reporter for Chris- 
tian Century, and a feature story writer 
for other periodicals. 
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STUDENTS 
AND 
SUMMER 
SER VICE 


by Mildred E. Winston 


“TJaAST SUMMER’S experience meant 
more to me than anything that ever 
happened to me before!” 

“I don’t know what I'll be doing 
when I leave college but, whatever it 
is, I'll do it in the spirit of serving 
others.” 

“Those handicapped fellows with 
whom I lived for two months taught 
me what courage and vision can do for 
a person.” 

These reactions plus hundreds of 
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Dr. Mildred E. Winston is associate sec- 
retary of the Board of Higher Education, 
ULCA, and director of the Summer Service 
Program, which is open to all Lutheran 
students. 
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others like them have come from col- 
lege and university students from all 
parts of North America—and much of 
the rest of the world—following their 
participation in the Summer Service 
Program. 


What Is the SS Program? 


The Summer Service Program pro- 
vides Lutheran students an opportun- 
ity to give two months’ service to the 
Church in a parish or institution of 
the Church. It also gives students from 
every part of North America a chance 
to spend one week of orientation in 
fellowship and study with other stu- 
dents of their own family of faith from 
many different campuses and cultural 
backgrounds. 


For Youth of All Lutheran Bodies 


Last summer 161 Lutheran students 
from 59 colleges and universities and 
six countries outside North America 
served in 29 institutions and parishes 
of the Church. They came from prac- 
tically all bodies of the Lutheran 
Church. As a fellowship of students 
welded together by a common purpose, 
they went out to serve. As_ they 
served, they learned better the deep 
meaning of the Church. Personally 
and occupationally, most of them, for 
the first time, saw themselves in the 
light of the Christian faith. 


How to Register 


Annually, in the fall, reports from 
the executives of the summer service 
centers go to the deans of the colleges 
in which the students are enrolled. 
Publicity for the next year goes to 
campuses, organizations, and _ pastors. 
Centers in which students can serve 
satisfyingly are registered. These in- 
clude homes for children, the aging, 
the handicapped, and hospitals; wel- 
fare camps and city settlements; par- 
ishes, both urban and rural. 

From January through March regis- 
trations for summer service are re- 


Pay 


A Summer Service student working with chil- 
dren in a settlement house in Philadelphia. 


ceived from students. Applications 
must be made through: 
Board of Higher Education, ULCA 
The Summer Service Program 
231 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, New York 


Placements, made during April and 
May, are on the basis of at least one 
year of college, personal qualifications, 
and adaptability to requirements of the 
various centers. 


Orientation First 

The Orientation Conference on June 
17-24 this year will be at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. Plans are evolving for 
additional conferences in the middle 
and western parts of the country. The 
Orientation Conference has a faculty 
of Lutheran men and women who are 
qualified both by high academic prep- 
aration and outstanding experience in 
the Church to help prepare students 
for the summer through worship, Bi- 
ble, Christian education, social welfare, 
music, recreation, and crafts. 


Then to Place of Service 

Students go from Conference direct- 
ly to their places of service. There they 
work under excellent counsel. They 
receive $100 a month plus room and 
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board, but are responsible for their 
own travel expenses. During the sum- 
mer the director of the program visits 
the centers for observation and inter- 
pretation. 


Women Finance Program 

This program, made possible finan- 
cially by United Lutheran Church 
Women, is developed and directed by 
the ULCA Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. It provides a channel through 
which Lutheran students are related 
to other programs in the Lutheran 
Church and in the National Council of 
Churches. Other opportunities, partic- 
ularly in the area of welfare, are also 
interpreted to them. The co-operation 
of the Division of College and Univer- 
sity Work of the National Lutheran 
Council and of the Lutheran Student 
Association of America have helped 
open this service to all Lutheran stu- 
dents. 


More Unified New Church 


For twenty years the Summer Serv- 
ice Program has been drawing students 
together in study and service. Their 
ability to interpret the Church in 
thought and in action because of their 
experience is undoubtedly a factor in 
making possible a more unified Lu- 
theran Church in America. ; 


Teaching vacation Bible school in an urban 
Podsac Ae the service given by this Summer Service 
student. 
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\ Far-East Preaching Mission 


, J. Sabin Swenson 


FOR SEVEN WEEKS last fall this writer 
ared in the annual Protestant 
eaching Mission in the Far East 
onsored by the United States Air 
rece. Groups of clergymen (Protest- 
t, Catholic, and Jewish) are sent out 
ch year to all areas of the world 
ere American servicemen and their 
nilies are found. 

Vy assignment called for six preach- 
; missions, each one beginning on 
nday morning and ending on Thurs- 
y evening. Three weeks were spent 
Japan, one in Korea, one in Taiwan, 
J one in Hawaii. 


litary Bases and Church 

Nith the exception of Korea, where 
Air Force dependents are allowed, 
r military bases in the Far East have 
igious programs that are quite sim- 
- to a parish program here in the 
ites. A typical example is the mam- 
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moth housing area in the Tokyo area 
known as Grant Heights. Others in this 
same area are called Green Park and 
Washington Heights. Between six and 
seven thousand people live at Grant. 
Under the leadership of Chaplain, 
Major Ben Hoffman (Missouri-Synod 
Lutheran) the several chaplains at this 
base direct a very full program of re- 
ligious activities. Several denomina- 
tions have their own services. The 
Protestant Sunday school has an en- 
rollment of over 1400. There is a very 
active Protestant Women of the Chapel 
(see LuTHERAN WomeEN, March, 1960) 
group led by fine Christian women. 
There are choirs for all ages, youth or- 
ganizations, a full Scouting program, 
Bible study classes. The other type 
base is that of Osan, Korea, where no 
dependents are allowed, and where the 
chaplain’s work is confined to the serv- 


icemen themselves. 
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Pictures Cram Memory 


One comes home from a trip with a 
memory crammed full of pictures that 
refuse to fall into orderly patterns. It’s 
not easy to interpret the pictures; one 
can only try to focus them on the 
screens of other people’s minds: 


The amazing desire for education by 
children and youth in all areas:Tokyo, 
Seoul, Taipei, Manila, all with fine 
school systems 

The vast refugee housing areas, 
where hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple live in shacks, piled one on top of 
the other, making an incongruous 
mountain of poverty, filth, confusion, 
smells, and despair; (one pauses to 
thank God for Lutheran World Relief 
and Church World Service doing their 
bit to relieve some of this human mis- 
ery.) 

Primitive conditions under which 
people live; ways of farming, etc., 
which turn the calendar back in our 
minds hundreds of years 

The modern cities like Tokyo with 
fabulous construction projects, a rail- 
road system second to none in the 
world, an amazingly high literacy rate, 
a people who bow before you in de- 
lightful graciousness yet who may al- 
most trample one another to death in 
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the 5 o'clock rush in subway, train, o7 
bus stations 


Thousands of homeless children 
playing in dirt, in nakedness, left by 
parents on the doorsteps of orphanages 
at night, or just wandering, screaminc 
for handouts from pasing tourists | 

The twenty-five orphanages spon- 
sored by our servicemen at Osan Aii 
Base; “blackmarket alley,” and score: 
of prostitutes waiting like vultures out- 
side of military bases for the Ameri- 
can boy on an overnight pass with hi: 
pocketbook filled with his monthly 
pay 

The devout Christian nationals in al 
these countries who sing in our chape 
choirs, teach Sunday school, work o7 
the bases, care for the chapels—hou 
shall I ever forget the forty-voic 
children’s choir from the Garden-of 
Flowers orphanage near Osan, singin 
lustily and beautifully our wonderfu 
Christian hymns, pulling tears to th 
eyes of everyone that heard them tha 
night in the chapel? 


Need Our Support 


Our young men who serve in th 
armed forces of our country need mor 
support than we for the most part ar 
giving them. Unless they are give 
strong Christian faith in childhoo 
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Wives of Korean Air Force 
fficers at the opening of Seoul 
Jouse, on air officer’s club. 


mless a healthy and vibrant faith and 
haracter is theirs from home, church, 
nd school, they may fall easy prey to 
1e ever-present temptations surround- 
1g them on every side. They need our 
rayers; they need assurance that their 
ome church and friends are not for- 
etting them. They also need more 
hristian chaplains—men of God who 
ave a positive Christian message and 
ho are superior in qualities of lead- 
“ship. 

We of the home church need to 
now that our military chaplains are 
1 a mission field, too, performing a 
ork as important as any in the scope 
‘the Church’s task. They, too, need 
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our prayers and encouragement. They 
spend hours every day counseling the 
troubled, those with marital problems, 
the lonely, the man in despair over his 
own misconduct, the spiritually hun- 
gry and troubled, and those cold and 
calloused toward God. Our chaplains 
are respected and appreciated; they 
are serving faithfully, and we as a 
Church are indebted to them for ex- 
tending the arm of the Church in this 
way. 

Thank God for Christian mission- 
aries, too, and for native Christian 
teachers and laymen in these remote 
congregations and schools. Our sense 
of the importance of missions would be 
sharpened and deepened if we all could 
make firsthand visits to these fields, 
meet the fine people, see what our mis- 
sionaries are doing. As a pastor from 
America, I felt it was a great privilege 
to extend warm greetings in behalf of 
the Christians of America to both mis- 
sionaries and Christian nationals. In 
response to such greetings given on 
several occasions, I was asked to re- 
turn the expressions of gratitude and 
love from Christians in Korea, Taiwan, 
and Japan. Truly we come to under- 
stand in such travels that in Christ we 
are all one people, loved by him, re- 
deemed by him. 
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Special Days 


ULCW, LGSS, and ALCW annually 
set aside special days of prayer and 
offerings for missions. This month 
ULCW observes the Week of Prayer, 
February 20-24, and LGSS observes 
Mission Guild Sunday on February 26. 
The following articles acquaint us with 
the history of these two special days 
and their significance to the mission of 


the Church. 


Week of Prayer 


Let Us Pray is the provocative title 
of the 1961 Week of Prayer booklet 
prepared by Dr. Mildred Winston, a 
member of the staff of the ULCA’s 
Board of Higher Education since 1928. 
Her booklet contains the five worship 
programs which will be used Febru- 
ary 20-24 in homes and churches of 
United Lutheran Church Women at 
home and abroad. 


Coming the first full week in Lent, 
the Week of Prayer sets the right spir- 
itual tone for the observance of that 
Holy Season. It traces its beginnings 
back to 1886 when it was observed by 
a small number of synodical organiza- 
tions. It has been promoted by the 
general organization since the early 
years of the merger which formed 
what is now known as the United 
Lutheran Church. 


Mrs. Hubert Cloninger is a member of 
the executive board of the ULCW and a 
former writer of the “Prayer Calendar” 
page, published in “Lutheran Woman's 

ork.” 
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by Mrs. Hubert Cloninger 


The offering received during this 
week was first known as the Self-De- 
nial Offering. Many women actually 
denied themselves and made real sac- 
rifices so they could help the cause of 
establishing Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
Now these sacrificial gifts are called 
the Thank Offering, a fitting name 
since true prayer presupposes a thank- 
ful heart. 

Today many ULCW groups find it 
impossible to hold five consecutive 
meetings, so they have all five pro- 
grams on one day; others condense the 
programs for presentation in two or 
three meetings. Some churches find 
that a larger group is reached when 
they meet for forty-five minutes be- 
fore the regular mid-week Lenten 
service. An idea which reaches per- 
haps the largest number possible is to 
hold area prayer meetings in a num- 
ber of homes of the members. Each 
woman of the congregation is con- 
tacted by telephone and invited to at- 
tend the prayer group closest to her 
home. One church tripled its offerings 
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ind attendance by this method and 
Iso gained new members for its ULCW 
‘roups. 

In a world that is broken and bleed- 
ng, where people sicken and die spir- 
tually because they do not know the 
.ord Jesus Christ, there is great need 


Mission Guild 
Suomi 


THE LUTHERAN GuILp of Suomi Syn- 
d, at its organizational meeting in 
945, decided to foster missionary en- 
leavors at home and abroad. Ever 
ince, the importance of home and for- 
ign missions has been in the fore- 
ront. One can sincerely say that the 
1GSS has been a far-reaching arm of 
he Church, extending into Africa, 
akistan, and Japan. Many have been 
ierced by the Holy Spirit and conse- 
uently have pressure upon them for 
heir brethren. 

In 1953 the LGSS recommended 
ynod-wide Mission Guild Sundays. 
Vith annual contributions nearing ten 
nousand dollars to foreign missions, 
ie natural source of program material 
vas the Board of Foreign Missions. 
ince 1954 the Board has assisted in 
roviding original articles, skits, songs, 
nd poems pertaining to our own fields. 
etters of greetings from our mission- 
ries were made available to all Guilds, 
>» as to have a closer touch with our 
isters and brothers who plant the seed 
f the gospel in faraway places. 

The purpose of Mission Guild Sun- 
ay is to create missionary zeal and 
ision among Guild members and the 
hurch-at-large, for there are many 
tho are not concerned about the ex- 
sion of the gospel of Christ to peo- 
les who have not heard it; to spread 
formation concerning our own for- 
ign fields so as to enlighten the mem- 
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for the observance of a Week of 
Prayer. Amid the cacaphony of to- 
day’s sounds that jangles nerves and 
activities so numerous that people are 
eternally tired and frustrated, a period 
of quiet meditation proves to be a 
healing balm. 


Sunday in the 
Synod 


by Elma Krym 


bership, and to support the work 
through free-will offerings. 

Mission Guild Sunday gained official 
status in our Church in 1958 when the 
Consistory of Suomi Synod gave its 
consent to designate the fourth Sunday 
in February as Mission Guild Sunday. 
The Consistory also wisely cautioned 
that it would not become a fund-gath- 
ering event in the course of worship 
services of the congregations but rath- 
er an opportunity to rally church mem- 
bers about the work of foreign mis- 
sions. Therefore, in most cases, eve- 
ring festivals have been sponsored, 
followed by a social hour. 

A Guild-sponsored program open to 
the congregation lays the responsibility 
on all church members, men and wom- 
en, old and young, for we are the body 
of Christ and his command to “Go... 
tell” constrains us all. 

A step was taken at the last conven- 
tion in Virginia, Minnesota, last June 
to emphasize home missions. The pro- 
gram material to be used for this em- 
phasis will be prepared by the Suomi 
Board of Home Missions. February 26 
this year will once again gather the 
women of the church to supporting a 
noble cause! 


Mrs. E. E. Krym is secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, Suomi Synod, 
and president of the LGSS of Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church, Detroit, Michigan. 
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books 


As Thy Days So Thy Strength. By Jes- 
se Jai McNeil. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 167 pp. 
$3.00. 


“I~ 1g Not the outward history of our 
lives which is of ultimate importance to 
us, but the inner disposition we allow 
this history to effect 
in us.” This is a key 
phrase in describing 
the tone of the forty- 
two devotions which 
Dr. McNeil, pastor of 
the Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church in De- 
troit, has written. 
The daily readings 
are grouped: Days of 
Inward Concern, for 
the First Week; Days 
of Darkness and 
Light, for the Second 
Week; etc., with per- 
tinent Scripture passages and meaning- 
ful prayers included for each day. 
These meditations would be most effec- 
tive where there is time for discussion 
and thought rather than just a hasty 
reading. The author helps the reader 
to meet life with joyous expectancy, 
confident in the power of the two pri- 
mary resources for Christians: the 
promise of God and the abiding pres- 
ence of God in Christ. 


Mrs. AXEL C. KILDEGAARD 


Safe in Bondage. By Robert W. Spike. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1960. 
165 pages. Paper $1.50, Cloth $2.75. 


IN SPEAKING of the role of the Church 
and its home mission program, the au- 
thor tells of some of the problems that 


confront the urban, small town, and 
rural churches, and gives a picture of 
our world of today and the various 
groups that comprise our present so- 
ciety. He describes some of the experi- 
ments through which churches have 
tried to keep pace with the changing 
world. 

He suggests 
new ideas and = 
methods that | 
home mission 
forces should 
develop to meet 
the needs of our 
new space age 
and states that 
while ministers 
should be e- 
quipped for 
pastoral rela- 
tionships, “Lay- 
men also should 
be trained to be priests and pastors to 
their brothers—in airplanes, hotel 
rooms, over the back fence and on the 
golf course.” 


This is a stimulating and thought- 
provoking story of the continuing mis- 
sion program of the Church. It is an 
excellent guide for every Christian who 
has a sincere desire to live and serve 
his Lord in the furtherance of his 
kingdom. 


“The gospel is the gospel, once and 
forever delivered, in a sense, yes. But 
the ways of joining people to gospel 
are varied and elusive. The art of 
lighting up those ways is the art of 
evangelism,” says the author. 


ErHet N. WILLIAMS 


Order these books from the Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.; the 
Finnish Book Concern, Hancock, Mich.; the Lutheran Church Supply Store, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa., or their branch stores nearest you. 
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ate with Revolution. 16mm color 
documentary film. 30 min. Free to 
churches of National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. Rental to others $8.00. Order 
from National Lutheran Council, Vis- 
ual Aids, Room 243, 327 So. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, II. 

A DOCUMENTARY MOTION PICTURE, Date 
ith Revolution, depicts the explosive 
ature of African nations surging to- 
ard independence and provides a 
oseup of Lutheran Church participa- 
on in the orderly development of 
anganyika. 

Through the Chagga, whose tribe 
habits the Kilimanjaro area, the 
ory of Tanganyika’s development is 
1d. Scenes show many aspects of the 
ation’s advancing culture and econ- 
ny, supporting belief that the coun- 
y will achieve independence peace- 
lly. 


ity Harvest. Color sound filmstrip. 
65 frames. 30 min. Free to churches 
of National Lutheran Council. Order 
from National Lutheran Council, Vis- 
ual Aids, Room 243, 327 So. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
We are shown the many factors 
hich affect the church in a large 
ty: Mobile population, poor housing, 
oving to suburbs, highways that cut 
rough and divide communities, seg- 
gation, children’s gangs, blight and 
cay. The churches are slow to adapt 
the changes, the film shows, and 
1urches need to appraise their pro- 
ams. What was good thirty years 
(0 may need to be re-evaluated in 
e light of today’s changes. 
This film would be good for any 
urch group. It may be used as en- 
chment for the program topic “The 
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Lutheran Church in Changing Amer- 
ica,” designated for study in May. 
Mase. F. OLson 


Cast the First Stone. Black and white 
film. 60 min. Available free to 
churches. Order from Bell and How- 
ell Co., 7100 McCormick, Lincoln- 
wood, Ill. 

By means of interviews with lead- 
ers of minority groups this picture re- 
flects the problem of Negro segrega- 
tion in schools, occupations, housing, 
swimming pools, parks, hospitals, play- 
grounds. Other interviews show the 
disregard of white citizens for the dis- 
tressing problems of other minority 
groups—American Indians, Jews, Puer- 
to Ricans, Mexicans, Japanese Amer- 
icans, Chinese, Mexicans. 

Closing on a note of optimism this 
excellent production points out that 
there is today a demand for equality 
and pleads that we look into our hearts 
and “Let him who is without sin among 
you be the first to throw a stone.” 

This picture is recommended for 
youth and adult groups. 

EMILIE STOCKHOLM 


Frontiers of Faith (Sunday, 1:30-2 
p.m. EST) comes back on the air this 
month to continue through April 
with a series of programs on the 
general theme: The Christian Con- 
science. 

Based on the text; “Do not be con- 
formed to this world, but be trans- 
formed by the renewal of your mind 
.. 2” (Romans 12:2), the program has 
a varied format including, revue, 
drama, monologue, documentary, in- 
terview, music and commentary. 
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Over Half of Sweden’s 
Missionaries Are Women 
Stockholm—(LWF)—More than half 
of the Swedish missionaries now serv- 
ing in fields throughout the world are 
women, it was reported by the Swed- 
ish Institute for Mission Research. 
The institute released new statistics 
showing 1,541 Swedish missionaries 
are now in overseas fields. Of this 
number, 999 are women. 


Braille Edition 
Hymnal Off Press 

New York—(PRT-ULCA)—A four- 
volume Braille edition of the Lutheran 
Service Book and Hymnal is just off the 
press, a spokesman for the United Lu- 
theran Church in America has an- 
nounced. 
_ The Rev. Dr. Harold Haas, New 

York, executive secretary of the 
ULCA’s Board of Social Missions, said 
the Braille edition of the Service Book 
and Hymnal is the culmination of four 
years planning on the part of several 
Lutheran agencies. 

Funds for the publication came from 
United Lutheran Church Women, 


Improved Migrant 
Labor Laws Predicted 


New York—(RN)—Bills to be re- 
introduced in the new Congress to im- 
prove living and working conditions 
for the nation’s migrant laborers have 
a good chance of passing. The predic- 
tion was made by U. S. Senator Har- 
rison A. Williams, one of several au- 
thorities who addressed the National 
Conference on the Church and Migra- 


tory Labor held in Washington, D. C. 
recently. 


Topping his action program, he de- 
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clared, are education bills for adults 
as well as children for which Federal 
funds will be required. 

William L. Batt, Jr., Secretary of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, 
presented a six-point program for bet- 


ter conditions for these workers. His 
special concern is the children. 

“We got our children out of the coal 
mines and textile mills 23 years ago,” 
he declared, “but thousands of Amer- 
ican children are still working for hire 
in commercial agriculture.” Of every 
100 migrant children, 99 never finish 
high school. 


Swedish Princesses 
Visit Gloria Dei 
Philadelphia—(RNS)—Swedish Prin- 
cesses Desiree, 22,.and Birgitta, 23, 
visited historic Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes) Episcopal church in Philadel- 
phia during their U. S. tour. They 
were welcomed by Dr. John Craig 
Roak, the rector, and two little girls 
of the parish in Swedish dress. Old 
Swedes, originally a Swedish Luther- 
an congregation dating back to 1642, 
is the oldest church in Pennsylvania. 
Its present brick church, built in 1700, 
is now part of the Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park. It became Epis- 
copal after the Revolution. 


RNS Photo 
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Hicditation 


One Body, One Spirit 


by Mrs. E. C. Pudas 


| There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to one hope that belongs 
0 your call, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is 
tbove all and through all and in all. (Eph. 4: 4-6) ; 

As you reap this passage of Scripture, can you not hear the clear, firm voice 
of the Apostle Paul ringing through the years? One body—one Spirit. A glorious 
ellowship in Christ! Do these words strike a responsive chord in your heart? 
Jo they challenge and broaden your vision? In his Word are many passages 
that speak of oneness in the Lord. Read them prayerfully, 
asking the Holy Spirit to kindle a flame whose light, falling 
upon the words, will make their meaning clear. 

There comes to mind now a story which may serve to 
teach a lesson. 

Once there was a Great Tree upon whose branches hung 
gifts for the children of the world. The day came when the 
Great Tree was to offer the gifts, and children, having heard 
the news, came from far and near. Looking down upon them, 
the Great Tree was sad for he saw that not all the children 
were present, and he asked why this was so. One child an- 
swered, “We did not want to tell everyone because there 
might not be enough gifts for all.” A little girl said, “There 

Mrs. E. C. Pudas ere so many strange children, children who were poorly 
iressed and so different from us. We did not think that you would want them 
> come.” 

For a moment the Great Tree was silent, and then he gently reproved them 
aying: “There will be more than enough for all. Go now! Gather the children 
ogether and bid them welcome.” 

And it came to pass that as the children went forth to issue the invitation, 
1e Great Tree grew and grew, and more and more gifts appeared on its branches. 
oon the children of the world came running from all directions, from every 
orner of the earth, and none was missing. Then the Great Tree rejoiced and 
‘as glad. The children, looking up at the tree, experienced such a sense of joy 
nd fellowship that, with one accord, they clasped hands and formed an un- 
roken circle. As they stood thus, gazing up in wonder and awe, the lights on 
1e tree grew brighter and brighter until the faces of the children reflected the 
ghts like stars. The angel, coming down from the top of the tree, began to sing 
nd the voices of the children blended with hers. 

Now at last the Great Tree was happy, for all the children of the world 
ere joyous and united, and he could share his gifts with every one of them. 

Christ our Redeemer died that all God’s children might be gathered together 
. his name. He longs to share his priceless gifts: his saving grace, the for- 
veness of sins, the promise of everlasting life, and his boundless love. Today 
; always he calls us to Christian love and understanding. Our unwillingness 
. respond must often grieve him. Let us search our hearts and pray that we 


ill not be stumbling blocks to fellowship in Christ. 
Come into our hearts, Lord, and fill us with the desire to share thy love with 
hers. Help us to rise above petty things. Walk with us and draw us close to thee. 


men. 
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Prauer Concerns for sFebruary 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for...) 


20. 


The forgotten people living in the blighted inner city areas of our country. 
Parish workers who share the hurts and concerns of the lonely, the rejected, 
the indifferent. 

Mrs. Peng Fu and all “our sisters in Christ’ who are faithful laborers in 
God’s kingdom. 

God’s guidance and benediction on the ecumenical movement. 

A quickened sense of shame and repentance for our manipulation of God’s 
Word to justify our prejudices and desires. 

God’s help in learning the power of prayer in our daily inadequacies. 

All the men and women who work in mass communications that they may 
be God directed. 

The Christian statesmen who plan and guide the policies and decisions of 
the Church. 

A Christian sense of values for persons choosing new work. 

A better stewardship of our time and abilities this day. 

Non-Christians, agnostics, atheists, and others who shut the door of their 
heart to God’s love. 
The spirit of Christ to lead us to acknowledge the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man. 

Men of integrity and honesty to serve in positions of leadership in govern- 
ment and industry. 

For a greater sense of responsibility among the laity in the mission of the 
Church. 

Ash Wednesday. The spirit of repentance and self-denial during Lent. 

The leaven of God’s peace and good will to work in the Congo, Laos, Cuba, 
and other disturbed lands. 

World Day of Prayer. That the bond of fellowship in prayer may strengthen 
the bond of unity within the Church. 

The nationals from churches overseas who are studying in America. 

Those nations whose leaders deny God as the source of life. 

ULCW Week of Prayer. For deeper understanding of the meaning of “the 
Church” and “the priesthood of all believers.” 

Ambassadors of the government who are also faithful ambassadors of Christ. 
Aroused viewers of TV and movies who will use their influence to raise 
the standard of these mediums of communication. 

The Bible women, evangelists, colporteurs, and other nationals carrying the 
gospel to their own people. 

Five- and ten-talented men of God who will freely and wisely invest their 
gifts in the work of the kingdom. 

A deeper concern for the material and spiritual welfare of the agricultural 
migrant and other moblie workers. 

Mission Guild Sunday. A special blessing on Mission Guild Sunday of the 
Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod today. 

The special problems of refugees, whether they live overseas or here. 

A sense of oneness and unity between the missionary and the nationals who 
are taking up leadership in their native land. 
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rogram Helps 


arch Topic 
YUNDS IN LENT 


thor: Dr. William O. Moyer 


‘HE TOPIC recommended for March 
singularly appropriate to this sea- 
of the church year. Drawing upon 
gospel accounts, which are so rich 
audio-visual details, the author has 
pared a meditation that will help 
relive the last hours of Jesus’ life. 
> sound of Jesus weeping over the 
7, the clink of the coins into Judas’ 
ds, the water poured into the basin 
wash the disciples’ feet, the voices 
the Twelve, singing in the night— 
listen to each one and are led into 
vy insights and hear new calls for 
onsecration to the Saviour, who 
ered so for us. 
he program may be used either in 
les or for general meetings. It does 
require more than one _ leader. 
re is provision for group participa- 
1 as the program develops. 
ir. William O. Moyer, the author of 
program, is pastor of Holy Com- 
nion Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
2. Besides being a busy pastor, Dr. 
yer is also a popular Bible teacher. 
has held Bible studies in numer- 
summer schools of the Church, in- 
ling summer schools of missions at 
oir Rhyne College, Gustavus Adol- 
s College, and Wittenberg Univer- 
He has recently conducted the 
le studies for the Interdenomina- 
al Florida Chain of Missions. 
latch the March issue of LUTHERAN 
MEN for a visual aid which mem- 
; may use with the program. 
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Le: ile/p/ i/u/els) 
ee fame iit 


from the Editor's vite 


Dear EpirTor: I have to tell you about 
a little pitch we made at our meeting 
recently for LuTHERAN WomMEN. The 
week before the meeting I asked four 
women to address the chair during the 
business meeting and say: “Madam 
President, did you know that. . .” giv- 
ing some tidbit from recent issue of 
LUTHERAN WoMEN that interested her 
particularly. This gave the chair an 
opportunity to say, “No, I didn’t know 


State 


, fill in form, giving 
, and send to LUTHERAN 


WOMEN, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


ARE YOU MOVING? iF <0 
both old and new address 
New address: 


Name 
Street 
City 


that. Where did you read it?” or “How 
did you find that out?” And the answer 
was of course, “Oh, I read that in Lu- 
THERAN WoMEN!” The third time it 
brought friendly amusement, and it 
was easy for the president to say that 
Emma L. would take subscriptions for 
only $1.25.” 

Mrs. CHESTER JOHNSON 

St. Peter, Minn. 
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